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Besides  the  large  stock  of 
regular  or  standard  Forked 
Rivets  we  make,  we  can 
manufacture  special  sizes 
and  styles  from  almost 
any  metal. 


FORKED  RIVETS  AND 
RIVETING  MACHINES 


Over  100  Million  Carried  in  Stock  — Made  from 
Brass,  Steel,  Aluminum,  Copper,  Etc. 

STIMPSON  RIVET  SETTING  MACHINES  ARE  MADE  IN 
VARIOUS  STYLES  FOR  MOST  ANY  RIVETING  JOB. 
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GROMMETS -HOOKS 
MACHINERY 


HAND -FOOT -POWER 
MACHINES 
FOR  ATTACHING 
METAL  ARTICLES 


The  steps  that  smartly-dressed  Men 
are  taking  this  Spring,  lead  to 

RAU  & ARNOLD 

Braeburn  Suits  - Top  Coats 

Ready -to -Wear  Clothes 

Complete  Line  of  Furnishings 


9 WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

Phone  1041  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Compliments  of 

The  M^Caa  Studio 

if 

111  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Make  Your  Own  Movies 


It’s  so  easy  to  make  movres  with  a 
Cine-Kodak — nothing  to  do  but 
press  the  lever. 

Let  Us  Show  You 

EDWIN  H.  YOUNG 

DRUG  STORES 

Broadway  and  Fourth  Street 
310  West  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


EARL  H.  GIER 
JEWELER 


129  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

Next  to  Post  Office  Bethlehem  (So.  Side) 
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Glasses  Reflect  Your  Judgment 

Different  styles  of  glasses  to  suit 
different  occasions — that’s  a matter 
of  good  taste  and  common  sense.  Let 
us  fit  you  with  Shur-ons  and  you  get 
not  only  the  right  styles  for  you  and 
your  activities,  but  superfine  lenses, 
specially  tempered  metal  that  holds 
its  shape  and  our  expert  service — a 
combination  which  will  be  sure  to 
please. 

WM.  H.  PRICE 

OPTICIAN 

70  West  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MORRIS  G.  SNYDER 

Distinctive  Merchant  Tailoring 
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A.  B.  Hampson  Agency 

General  Insurance 
REALTOR 


BETHLEHEM  TRUST  BLDG. 
Phone  2657  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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CHAS.  H.  GEHRING 
Electrical  Supplies 
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LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

BETHLEHEM,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Office  of  the  President 


April  5,  1927. 

To  the  Board  of  Editors 
Lehigh  Review 

Gentlemen:  — 

I wish  you  a full  measure  of  success  in  your  efforts  to 
create  at  Lehigh  a new  periodical  that  will  represent  the 
best  in  the  academic  life  of  the  University  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  legitimate  fields  of  existing  publica- 
tions. Your  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  it  can  be  success- 
ful only  through  the  full  co-operation  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty. In  my  judgment,  no  such  Review  can  be  regarded 
as  a success  unless  it  receives  the  generous  patronage  of 
the  students  themselves.  It  should  be  the  forum  for  the 
presentation  of  students’  ideas  in  the  various  branches  of 
learning  represented  in  the  University.  Unless  the  stu- 
dents contribute  such  articles  and  give  the  periodical  their 
financial  support,  it  will  fail  in  its  purpose.  We  do  not  like 
to  see  any  worthy  Lehigh  enterprise  fail. 

With  best  wishes,  I am 

Very  cordially  yours, 

C.  R.  RICHARDS 
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FOOTBALL  REFORMS 

By  DR.  NEIL  CAROTHERS 


That  intercollegiate  football  needs 
emergency  treatment  of  some 
kind  is  obvious.  When  any  insti- 
tution, whether  it  be  the  income  tax,  the 
Black  Bottom,  or  football,  is  the  cause 
of  ceaseless  agitation 
and  constant  contro- 
versy, that  institution 
is  defective  in  some 
major  aspect. 

Here  is  a fine  sport, 
that  is  played  only  a 
few  weeks  in  the  au- 
tumn, that  requires  in 
actual  competition 
about  fifteen  hours  in 
a whole  year,  that 
should  not  under  any 
conceivable  circum- 
stances be  more  than 
an  interesting  auxilia- 
ry or  incidental  un- 
dergraduate activity, 
grown  into  a vital 
problem  in  university 
education,  calling  for 
an  investment  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  per- 
manent equipment,  requiring  a large 
staff  of  paid  experts  with  salaries  run- 
ning to  amounts  greater  than  those  paid 
to  cabinet  ministers,  infecting  alumni 
with  mortification  and  bitterness,  plung- 


ing student  bodies  into  hysteria  and 
melancholia,  bringing  into  the  college 
world  a group  of  specialized  athletes  to 
be  nursed,  petted,  and  oftentimes  sup- 
ported, the  whole  situation  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  of  de- 
ceit and  hypocrisy 
that  embarrasses  col- 
lege authorities,  hu- 
miliates faculties,  de- 
moralizes students, 
and  nauseates  decent 
citizens  generally. 

The  game  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a 
game.  It  is  a kind  of 
civil  warfare,  with 
war’s  concomitants  of 
front-page  publicity, 
vast  waste  of  men  and 
money,  injury  to  help- 
less non-combatants, 
and  sequels  of  smold- 
ering resentments  and 
hatred.  An  ex -Harv- 
ard guard’s  entertain- 
ing indictment  of  the 
Princeton  team’s  par- 
ticular methods  of  gouging  and  kneeing 
inoffensive  Harvard  players  was  given 
greater  publicity  and  excited  more  gen- 
eral interest  than  France’s  refusal  to 
accept  our  debt  terms. 


Dr.  Carothers’  article  is  a direct 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  President 
Hopkins  of  Dartmouth.  He  feels  that 
the  essential  weakness  in  them  is  that 
they  merely  call  for  more  tinkering 
with  a machine  that  does  not  need  tink- 
ering but  complete  overhauling. 

He  goes  to  the  crux  of  the  matter 
when  he  says,  “The  game  has  become 
a competitive  struggle  between  colleges 
in  which  the  student  body,  the  faculty, 
the  college  treasury,  and  the  .alumni  are 
enlisted,  abetted  by  certain  local  influ- 
ences. A defeat  is  not  a matter  of  the 
casual  meeting  of  two  groups  of  under- 
graduates in  a spirited  game.  It  is  a 
reflection  on  the  management  of  the 
school,  an  evidence  of  the  poverty  of 
the  institution,  an  indication  of  deficient 
resource,  energy  and  pride  on  the  part 
of  the  alumni.” 

He  proposes,  “Intercollegiate  compe- 
tition shall  be  restricted  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  who  have  completed  two  years 
in  good  standing.” 


Eligibility  rules,  already  more  compli- 
cated than  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion which  governs  our  country,  are  con- 
tinuously modified  until  there  is  an  irre- 
concilable diversity  and  a hopeless  com- 
plexity. The  Big  Three  — so-called  — 
establish  the  most  rigid  eligibility  code 
by  solemn  treaty,  but  overlook  the 
matter  of  transfers,  and  one  of  them 
wins  a championship  with  a tackle  from 
Wabash,  a fullback  from  West  Virginia, 
a quarterback  from  Tulane,  and  a half- 
back from  Washburne,  the  other  two 
having  given  it  the  cue  by  playing  in 
previous  j'ears  an  assortment  of  tackles 
and  backs  from  Boston  College,  Tufts, 
Oklahoma,  and  points  west.  Following 
this  development  a rule  against  trans- 
fers is  virtuously  incorporated  in  the 
code. 

The  rules  of  play  are  altered  annually, 
one  year  to  make  them  more  like  Eng- 
lish Rugby  rules,  the  next  to  make  them 
less  like  Rugby  rules,  one  year  to  en- 


courage forward  passing,  the  next  year 
to  discourage  forward  passing.  The 
game  has  become  an  intricate  combina- 
tion of  law,  mathematics,  and  survey- 
ing, with  the  outcome  of  contests  de- 
pendent on  the  technical  decisions  of  a 
crew  of  professional  experts  equipped 
with  horns,  whistles,  stop-watches, 
measuring  instruments,  and  sometimes 
enough  knowledge  to  construe  and  ap- 
ply the  rules.  A player  who  under- 
stands the  rules  is  venerated  by  his 
mates.  As  for  the  spectators,  it  is  simp- 
ly impossible  for  them  to  understand 
what  goes  on  on  the  field.  Most  of  them 
consult  their  Sunday  morning  newspa- 
per to  learn  what  actually  happened  the 
afternoon  before. 

Alumni  committees,  scholarship  com- 
mittees, advisory  councils,  scouting  or- 
ganizations, coaching  staffs,  student  aid 
associations,  and  tutoring  systems  for 
“dumb  athletes”  abound  in  the  land.  A 
dozen  forms  of  recruiting,  proselyting. 


and  professionalizing  promising  high 
school  and  prep  school  athletes  are  em- 
ployed, some  indirect  and  refined,  some 
anything  but  refined.  As  charges  and 
counter  charges,  exposures,  and  public 
scandals  force  upon  reluctant  commit- 
tees and  supine  faculties  an  increasing 
severity  in  eligibility  rules,  the  methods 
of  recruiting  become  more  devious,  the 
temptation  to  proselyte  more  powerful. 
The  college  that  resolutely  abolishes  the 
cruder  forms  of  recruiting  and  subsid- 
izing football  talent  loses  games,  loses 
popular  support,  and  loses  gate  receipts. 
Unless  the  alumni  or  students  devise 
and  install  a less  open  and  more  subtle 
recruiting  system,  that  college  has  com- 
mitted athletic  suicide.  The  theory  that 
good  teams  can  be  developed  from  inex- 
perienced material  is  just  a theory.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  the  one  so  popular 
with  advocates  of  recruiting  — that  it 
takes  years  to  make  a football  player. 
Given  the  physique  and  the  tempera- 
ment, a player  can  make  all- America 
his  first  season.  A Grange  or  Slagle 
doesn’t  need  years  of  training.  The 
point  is  that  in  this  day  all  the  boys 
who  have  outstanding  football  ability 
are  developed  in  prep  school  or  high 


school.  A college  must  get  its  share  of 
this  talent  or  build  from  poor  material. 
It  is  true  that  some  fortunate  institu- 
tions, especially  in  the  West,  can  get 
much  good  material  without  recruiting. 
For  the  ordinary  college,  under  present 
conditions,  there  is  only  the  choice  be- 
tween systematic  recruiting  and  chronic 
defeat. 

The  agitation  for  reform  goes  on  end- 
lessly, resisted  by  the  colleges  whose  re- 
cruiting systems  are  for  the  moment 
most  successful,  by  the  growing  army 
of  coaches,  officials,  alumni,  and  stu- 
dents who  directly  or  indirectly  derive 
profit  in  some  form  from  the  game,  and 
by  the  various  interests  that  naturally 
attach  themselves  to  an  enterprise  that 
can  bring  into  the  treasury  of  an  insti- 
tution normally  non -commercial  and 
usually  poverty-stricken,  in  the  space 
of  eight  short  weeks,  tremendous  sums 
of  money,  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$700,000  for  the  colleges  with  the  bet- 
ter football  teams. 

Many  thoughtful  persons  are  in  favor 
of  outright  abolition  of  the  game,  and 
some  colleges  of  high  standing,  such  as 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Stevens  Institute,  have  eliminated 


it  entirely,  just  as  Columbia,  California, 
and  Stanford  have  at  times  in  the  past 
prohibited  it  or  displaced  it  with  an- 
other game.  The  writer  has  heard  a 
perfectly  sober  and  unusually  intelligent 
college  dean  advocate  the  abrogation  of 
all  rules,  each  college  to  hire  the  best 
troupe  of  players  its  finances  would  af- 
ford. This  plan  would  not  make  such 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  some  teams  as  the  worthy  dean  sup- 
posed. The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  at 
present  devoting  a part  of  its  resources 
to  a nationwide  investigation  of  the 
football  situation,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  its  findings  will  bring  embarrass- 
ment to  those  who  have  tolerated  the 
present  situation. 

Proposals  for  reform  are  as  varied  as 
the  rules  governing  the  forward  pass. 
Some  of  them  are  as  specious  as  the  ar- 
gument that  the  game  needs  no  changes. 
There  is  need  for  reform.  The  writer 
ventures  the  opinion  that  not  one  re- 
sponsible person  directly  in  touch  with 
the  game  is  satisfied  with  its  present 
condition,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
individuals  who  in  one  way  or  another 
derive  from  it  social  or  financial  income. 

In  the  last  month  the  college  world 
has  been  discussing  with  interest  the 
forceful  comments  and  radical  proposals 
of  President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth. 
President  Hopkins’s  standing  as  a schol- 
ar and  administrator  added  weight  to 
his  suggestions,  as  did  the  fact  that 
Dartmouth  football  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful.  No  college  that  has 
had  the  combination  of  Oberlander  and 
Tully  could  be  charged  with  attacking 
the  game  because  of  poor  teams  or  poor 
material. 

Reduced  to  essentials,  the  proposals 
call  for  (1)  abolition  of  professional 
coaching,  (2)  coaching  by  undergradu- 
ate Seniors,  and  (3)  restriction  of  inter- 


collegiate varsity  competition  to  Sopho- 
mores and  Juniors.  With  the  lack  of 
acumen  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
press  in  dealing  with  college  sports,  the 
newspapers  submitted  these  proposals 
to  various  coaches,  which  was  about  as 
rational  as  asking  Marie  Antoinette  on 
her  way  to  the  guillotine  what  she 
thought  of  the  French  Revolutionists. 
The  coaches  ai’e  a unit  in  judging  the 
proposed  changes,  especially  the  first 
one,  to  be  gravely  defective. 

The  writer  is  reluctantly  forced  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Doing  away  with  pro- 
fessional coaching  will  not  solve  the 
football  problem.  It  has  already  been 
tried,  without  success.  The  profession- 
al coach  cannot  be  spared  if  the  game 
is  to  live.  There  are  a number  of  coach- 
es who  ought  to  be  abolished,  but  the 
system  itself  does  not  need  abolition. 
Coaches  of  the  type  of  Wilce  are  forces 
for  good,  assets  to  the  institutions  they 
serve.  Certain  colleges  have  tried  grad- 
uate coaching.  In  others  the  captain 
has  been  given  decisive  authority. 
There  is  much  in  the  history  of  both 
these  experiments  to  indicate  that  turn- 
ing over  the  destinies  of  a football  team 
to  a set  of  undergraduates  would  be  a 
most  unwise  move. 

The  proposal  to  limit  varsity  compe- 
tition to  Sophomores  and  Juniors  has 
much  to  commend  it.  It  would  reduce 
the  temptation  to  recruit,  and  it  would 
diminish  the  overemphasis  on  the  indi- 
vidual star.  Various  college  authorities 
promptly  condemned  this  feature  of 
President  Hopkins’s  plan  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  stimulate  recruiting,  since 
it  would  force  the  recruiting  agencies 
to  go  out  and  get  more  stars.  It  is  a 
commentary  on  the  parlous  state  of  the 
game  that  the  dean  of  a great  universi- 
ty should  express  this  point  of  view.  He 
objects  to  a reform  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  make  an  admitted  evil  practice 


less  profitable.  The  objection  not  only 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  prosely- 
ting, but  makes  the  absurd  assumption 
that  recruiting  stops  when  a fair  assort- 
ment of  stars  is  collected.  Any  person 
familiar  with  the  squads  at  our  leading 
football  colleges  will  smile  at  the  idea. 
This  measure  of  President  Hopkins 
would  discourage  recruiting  just  as  any 
business  is  discouraged  when  the  prod- 
uct is  reduced  in  value.  But  the  good 
that  would  be  accomplished  would  be 
meagre,  and  it  would  be  achieved  in  the 
wrong  way.  Of  the  four  classes  on  the 
campus  the  Seniors  are  least  demoral- 
ized by  the  game  and  least  liable  to  the 
scholastic  and  physical  damage  so  fre- 
quently incurred. 

Thus  it  appears  that  two  of  President 
Hopkins’s  proposals  are  unacceptable 
and  that  the  remaining  measure  is  du- 
bious. The  essential  weakness  is  that 
these  proposals,  like  so  many  others, 
fail  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Radical  as  they  are,  they  merely  call  for 
more  tinkering  with  a machine  that 


does  not  need  tinkering  but  complete 
overhauling.  The  fundamental  trouble 
with  football  is  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a game  between  college  boys.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  lies  there. 

The  game  has  become  a competitive 
struggle  between  colleges,  in  which  the 
student  body,  the  faculty,  the  college 
treasury,  and  the  alumni  are  enlisted, 
abetted  by  certain  local  influences  that 
have  only  this  interest  in  the  college 
and  should  have  none  at  all.  The  status 
of  the  football  team  is,  therefore,  a mat- 
ter of  deep  personal  concern  to  hundreds 
of  individuals  who  in  no  other  way  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  activities  of  the 
institution.  A defeat  is  not  a matter  of 
the  casual  meeting  of  two  groups  of  un- 
dergraduates in  a spirited  game.  It  is 
a reflection  on  the  management  of  the 
school,  an  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
institution,  an  indication  of  deficient  re- 
source, energy,  and  pride  on  the  part  of 
the  alumni.  If  there  is  a repetition  of 
defeat,  there  is  dismay  and  endless 
grumbling.  Unlike  Mark  Twain’s 


weather,  about  which  people  are  al-|j 
ways  talking  but  never  doing  anything,  T 
a losing  football  team  is  talked  about 
until  something  is  done.  Forces  on  or'  | 
off  the  campus  acquire  control  of  the 
football  policies  — coaches,  eligibility, 
schedules,  and  finances.  And  in  one 
way  or  another,  by  one  method  or  an-‘ 
other,  a recruiting  system  is  establish- 
ed. In  some  way  players  are  induced 
to  go  to  a college  they  otherwise  would' 
not  attend.  And  the  bitter  rivalry,  the 
overemphasis  on  victory,  the  effort  to 
retain  the  dull  or  idle  athlete,  the  sinis- 
ter charges  of  corruption,  and  the  pros- 
titution of  academic  standards  are  ever 
with  us. 

It  would  be  beside  the  mark  to  explain 
how  this  situation  has  arisen,  a waste 
of  words  to  show  how  unfortunate  it  is. 
The  Yale  basketball  team  with  an  as- 
tonishing consistency  graces  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
ranking,  but  no  Yale  alumnus  hangs  his 
head  in  shame.  The  annual  beating  the 
Harvard  chess  team  gives  the  Princeton 
team  doesn’t  cause  fights  in  New  York 
restaurants  between  the  sons  of  those 
two  institutions.  Lehigh  can  wallop  La- 
fayette up  hill  and  down  dale,  from  Sep- 
tember to  June,  in  tennis,  track,  lacros- 
se, soccer,  wrestling,  swimming,  basket- 
ball, and  baseball,  and  lose  one  football 
game  played  in  two  hours  of  a bleak  No- 
vember day,  and  Lehigh’s  high-grade 
athletic  teams  and  splendid  all-round 
athletic  ability,  perhaps  as  fine  as  those 
of  any  other  college  of  similar  size,  are 
bitter  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  Lehigh 
men.  Why  ? — because  all  those  other 
games  are  college  sports  played  by  un- 
dergraduates for  love  of  the  game,  while 
football  is  an  organized  struggle  be- 
tween institutions,  a rivalry  of  systems 
of  pampering  and  training  athletes 
gathered  by  hook  or  crook  from  the 
four  corners.  The  element  of  the  ridic- 


ulous in  this  situation  is  overshadowed 
by  the  tragic. 

All  football  needs  is  some  one  meas- 
ure that  will  restore  it  to  its  normal 
status  as  a college  sport.  To  do  this  the 
measure  must  (1)  divorce  outside  influ- 
ences from  control  of  football,  (2)  make 
recruiting  unprofitable,  and  (3)  make 
the  teams  genuine  student  organiza- 
tions fairly  representative  of  the  col- 
leges whose  colors  they  wear.  The  wri- 
ter would  be  presumptuous  indeed  if  he 
thought  that  he  could  devise  a plan  that 
would  work  so  great  an  improvement. 
There  is  no  one  measure  that  would  ac- 
complish this  millennium.  But  there  is 
one  measure  that  would  go  a very  great 
distance  in  the  desired  direction.  It  is 
a very  simple  measure  that  can  be  em- 
bodied in  a one-sentence  regulation. 
Adopt  the  rule  that 

Intercollegiate  competition  shall 
be  restricted  to  Juniors  and  Seni- 
ors who  have  completed  two  years 
in  good  standing. 

The  intent  of  the  rule  is  to  abolish  fresh- 
man intercollegiate  teams  and  to  re- 
strict participation  in  varsity  intercol- 
legiate competition  to  genuine  students. 
The  effects  of  such  a rule  would  be  ex- 
traordinary. It  would  virtually  kill  re- 
cruiting, something  that  no  eligibility 
code  will  ever  do.  Recruiting  would  die 
because  it  would  not  pay.  No  recruit- 
ing system  could  combat  a rule  that  re- 
quired the  proselyted  athlete  to  remain 
in  obscurity  two  years,  survive  the 
scholastic  and  disciplinary  pitfalls  of 
two  years  of  college  work,  and  then 
make  the  team.  In  fact  the  most  unde- 
sirable types  of  recruited  athletes  would 
automatically  eliminate  themselves  by 
refusing  to  go  to  college  at  all.  Even 
now  a probation  rule  that  in  many  col- 
leges covers  only  one  semester  causes  a 
cei’tain  type  of  athlete  to  leave  school. 


The  one-year  rule  was  introduced  at 
a time  when  the  tramp  athlete,  the  one- 
term  player,  and  the  migrating  coach 
who  brought  his  team  with  him  were  a 
public  scandal.  The  rule  brought  an  end 
to  the  worst  of  these  evils.  But  it  did 
not  stop  proselyting  of  the  more  refined 
type,  and  the  greatest  benefits  of  the 
rule  were  lost  by  the  establishment  of 
intercollegiate  freshman  teams.  Such 
teams  have  no  raison  d’etre  whatever. 
They  are  pretty  much  a total  loss,  finan- 
cially, scholastically,  and  ethically. 
Freshman  teams  give  the  recruiting  al- 
umnus a return  on  his  investment.  He 
sees  his  star  in  action,  preparing  for 
greater  achievements  in  the  future. 
They  give  the  boy  who  comes  to  college 
to  play  football  an  opportunity  for  the 
notoriety,  the  excitement,  and  the  per- 
quisites without  which  he  would  not 
consider  a college  career.  They  give  the 
coach  the  raw  material  he  wants  for  the 
development  of  the  abnormal  specialist 
type  of  athlete. 

With  a two-year  rule  in  force  teams 
would  consist  of  students  who  had  come 
to  college  for  an  education  and  who  had 
proved  it  by  two  successful  years  of  the 
hard  grind  of  college  work.  Under  these 
conditions  football  would  cease  to  be  a 
competition  between  rival  recruiting 
systems.  With  recruiting  reduced  al- 
most to  extinction,  there  would  be  no 
temptation  for  outside  forces  to  control 
football  policies.  The  familiar  type  of 
“imported”  athlete  would  disappear. 
The  agony  of  the  struggle  to  keep  the 
dull  athlete  in  school  would  be  over. 
That  gross  injustice  which  gives  the 
athlete  a shade  in  the  grading  at  the 
expense  of  the  boy  who  is  waiting  on 
table  for  his  tuition  would  be  a thing 
of  the  past.  With  shame  be  it  said, 
there  are  still  some  institutions  in 
which  it  is  unwise  to  be  overcritical  of 


the  freshman  football  captain’s  paper 
in  trig. 

And  most  attractive  feature  of  all,  the 
proposed  rule  could  do  no  harm  to  any 
honest  interest.  Almost  certainly  a by- 
product would  be  a real  development  of 
that  grand  hypocrisy,  intra-mural  ath- 
letics. Freshmen  and  sophomores 
would  have  abundant  opportunity  for 
athletics  of  a sane  and  wholesome  kind. 
There  is.  no  sadder  spectacle  than  that 
of  an  otherwise  intelligent  man  plead- 
ing tearfully  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  eleven  best  physical  specimens  in  a 
thousand  freshmen  to  get  more  physical  ' 
training  by  battling  against  the  eleven 
best  specimens  in  another  thousand. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  proposed 
plan  would  reduce  the  playing  efficiency 
of  the  teams.  Few  sophomores  make 
the  varsity,  and  many  of  those  who  do 
drop  out  of  college.  When  the  one-year 
rule  was  proposed,  it  was  urged  against 
it  that  it  would  ruin  the  quality  of  play. 
Teams  would  be  much  as  they  are  now, 
except  that  the  professional  type  of 
player  would  be  absent,  and  the  coach 
could  count  on  two  years  of  play  for  ev- 
ery member  of  his  team.  Most  coaches 
would  gladly  exchange  two  certain  years 
of  play  by  each  player  for  all  the  sopho- 
mores in  the  squad.  Play  would  proba- 
bly be  cleaner,  faster  and  harder  than 
it  is  now.  Certainly  the  quality  of  play 
would  not  be  changed  in  such  a way  as 
to  affect  attendance,  rivalry,  or  spectac- 
ular interest.  Fifty  thousand  people 
last  year  went  wild  with  excitement  at 
a game  between  two  bad  teams.  A scant 
twenty  thousand  watched  indifferently 
two  professional  teams  made  up  of  the 
finest  collection  of  star  footballers  ever 
gathered  on  one  field. 

In  other  words,  a two-year  rule  would 
hurt  no  legitimate  interest.  The  game 
would  not  lose  its  glamor,  its  color,  its 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 


MALIGNANT  EPITOMETIS 

By  ANDY  BUCHANAN  ’18 


Truth,  while  notoriously  resilient, 
is  generally  prosaic.  The  “crush- 
ing to  earth”  process  is  much 
more  spectacular  and,  in  these  degener- 
ate days,  produces  more  salable  “copy” 
than  the  inevitable  resurrection.  Thus, 
the  aspirant  to  more  lucrative  columns 
will  do  well  to  develop  the  thesis  that 
extra-curricular  activ- 
ities are  a menace  to 
the  intelligence,  mor- 
als, health  and  charac- 
ter of  the  college  stu- 
dent, or  (space  rates 
being  equal)  that 
activities  promote  the 
intelligence,  morals, 
health  and  character 
of  the  college  student 
and  supply  the  practi- 
cal experience  that 
will  do  him  more  good 
than  anything  he  ev- 
er learned  in  a class 
room.  Truth  then, 
may  rise  again  in  such 
pages  as  these,  untarn- 
ished by  commercialism,  in  the  unat- 
tractive guise  of  the  platitude  that  ex- 
tra-curricular activities  are  neither 
wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad ; that,  tak- 
en in  moderation  their  effect  is  stimula- 
ting; in  excess,  narcotic.  Therefore, 
the  best  we  may  hope  for  this  attempt 
at  constructive  thought  on  the  subject 
is  that  it  may  succeed  in  seating  the 
reader  gracefully  and  comfortably  a- 
stride  a controversial  fence. 

Most  of  the  extra-curricular  activities 
at  Lehigh  were  created  for  a commend- 
able purpose.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  which  were  launched  primarily 


to  provide  watch-charms  for  a group 
whose  jewelry  collection  was  not  quite 
up  to  the  collegiate  quota,  the  Lehigh 
activities  were  born  to  serve  Lehigh, 
either  by  fostering  the  loyalty  and 
spirit  of  her  sons,  by  rounding  out  the 
intellectual  stimulus  which  the  Univer- 
sity attempts  to  provide,  or  by  adver- 
tising her  favorably  to 
the  public. 

Consider  th’en,  a 
group  of  men,  fired 
with  an  ambition  to 
accomplish  something 
definitely  constructive 
for  their  Alma  Mater. 
They  organize,  so  as 
to  function  more  ef- 
fectively; they  work 
for  their  objective  as 
only  men  inspired 
with  an  ideal  will 
work,  and,  in  the  short 
time  before  gradua- 
tion scatters  them, 
make  definite  progress 
toward  their  goal. 
Having  begotten  a promising  child,  the 
fathers  anxiously  attempt  to  provide 
for  its  rearing  after  they  are  gone,  and 
therefore  choose  from  a younger  class 
foster-fathers  to  whom  they  entrust 
their  infant.  The  parents -elect,  flat- 
tered by  the  confidence  thus  placed  in 
them  and  conscious  of  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  fatherhood,  take  over 
the  tedious  work  of  raising  the  baby. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  third 
or  fourth  set  of  guardians  should  have 
great  natural  affection  or  paternal  as- 
pirations for  the  child  of  parents  they 
never  knew.  True,  they  may  grow  to 


Andy  Buchanan  ’18  sees  activities  in 
retrospect.  College  men  go  out  for  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  win  for  themselves 
the  distinction  which  attaches  to  the 
campus  celebrity  rather  than  to  serve 
their  college. 

The  big  man  about  college  has  been 
a big  frog  in  a little  puddle  just  long 
enough  to  expect  the  homage  of  the 
smaller  frogs,  so  that  when  he  is  drop- 
ped into  the  ocean  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
realize  that  he  is  just  nice-sized  bait  for 
deep-sea  fish. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  activities 
let  it  be  said  that  they  do  foster  college 
spirit  and  loyalty,  that  they  add  zest  to 
the  average  student’s  college  days,  en- 
dow him  with  a fund  of  happy  memor- 
ies, and  best  of  all  tie  him  to  the  closest 
friends  he’ll  ever  have. 


love  the  youngster  and  to  appreciate  his 
virtues,  but  as  they  carry  him  proudly 
in  from  the  doorstep  they  are  mainly 
anticipating  the  satisfaction  they  will 
derive  from  being  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  the  parents  of  “that  ador- 
able boy”. 

Reluctantly  abandoning  the  metaphor, 
the  first  contention  is  revealed  in  a na- 
kedness that  will  no  doubt  provoke  a 
chorus  of  shocked  denials,  namely,  that 
most  college  men  go  out  for  activities 
in  order  to  win  for  themselves  the  dis- 
tinction which  attaches  to  the  campus 
celebrity  rather  than  to  serve  their  col- 
lege. Yet  the  fact  that  presumably  they 
are  serving  their  college  is  one  of  the 
reasons  they  are  accorded  the  cherished 
distinction.  Stamping  the  motive  as 
selfish  does  not  condemn  it,  however. 
Most  motives,  in  the  final  analysis,  are 
selfish.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  movies, 
everything  comes  out  all  right  in  the 
end,  for  having  won  his  distinction  as 
manager,  president,  editor,  or  what  not, 
our  celebrity  next  aspires  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  best  manager,  president  or 
editor  on  record,  and  the  activity  profits 
again  by  his  personal  ambition.  There 
are  always  a few  exceptions  who,  hav- 
ing assured  themselves  of  another  item 
in  their  Epitome  “obituary”,  promptly 
and  completely  lose  interest  in  that  par- 
ticular activity.  Our  organizations  have 
been  disappointingly  reticent  in  develop- 
ing a collegiate  “drumming  out”  treat- 
ment for  these  pretenders.  Whether  or 
not  personal  ambition  is  a proper  incen- 
tive for  participation  in  activities,  it  is 
undoubtedly  essential  for  their  perpet- 
uation. And  here  we  collide  with  the 
question,  “Should  extra-curricular  act- 
ivities be  perpetuated,  or  might  we  not 
be  better  off  without  them?” 


Any  Lehigh  student  can  imagine  half 
a dozen  professors,  and  perhaps  a dean 
or  two,  answering  the  latter  part  of  the 
query  with  a waving  of  text  books  and 
attendance  records  and  shouts  of  “yea, 
crucify  them !”  No  doubt  most  faculty 
members  have  had  such  a reaction  at 
times,  but  normally  every  one  of  them 
has  an  interest  in,  and  sympathy  for, 
the  extra-curricular  activities.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  recompenses  for  being  a 
teacher  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
one’s  own  “extra-curricular”  activities. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
warrant  the  charge  that  activities  re- 
quire time  and  energy  that  ought  to  be 
expended  on  college  work.  He  would  be 
an  optimistic  professor,  however,  who 
would  expect  that,  in  the  absence  of  ac- 
tivities, the  same  time  would  be  spent 
in  communion  with  the  books.  Because 
the  work  involved  by  different  offices  va- 
ries so  widely,  and  because  the  capacity 
of  different  men  also  varies,  it  is  difficult 
to  frame  a generality  covering  the  effect 
of  activities  on  scholastic  attainment. 
However,  against  many  men  whose  rec- 
ords have  been  lowered,  even  to  the 
“busting”  point,  by  college  activities, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  whose  marks  have 
been  improved  thereby,  to  balance.  But 
the  misappropriation  of  time  is  not  the 
only  count  against  the  activities.  More 
serious,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  they 
often  monopolize  the  ambition  of  the 
young  student  and  obscure  for  him  the 
real  reason  why  someone  is  investing 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  in  his  high- 
er education.  The  “big  man  around  col- 
lege” is  generally  the  secret  ideal  of 
many  freshmen ; wherefore  troubled  ed- 
ucators must  periodically  remind  them 
of  the  Real  Purpose  of  a College  Edu- 
cation. 


There  is  another  thorn  on  this  same 
rose  and  we  approach  it  fearfully,  for 
it  leads  us  into  the  Stygian  realm  of 
psychology.  Observation  indicates  that 
the  “big  man  around  college”  gets  a bit 
more  brutal  bump  when  Old  Man  World 
gets  him.  He  has  been  a big  frog  in  a 
little  puddle  just  long  enough  to  expect 
the  homage  of  the  smaller  frogs,  so  that 
when  he  is  dropped  into  the  ocean  it  is 
hard  for  him  to  realize  that  he’s  just  a 
nice-sized  bait  for  deep-sea  fish.  Only 
rarely  is  the  “big  frog  complex”  notice- 
able to  others,  but  the  mental  deflation 
is  often  painful  to  the  patient.  A fortu- 
nate few  go  through  life  with  the  com- 
plex intact  and  healthy,  but  it  is  just  as 
foolish  to  claim  that  the  man  who  was 
prominent  in  college  will  surely  succeed 
as  it  is  to  predict  that  the  “shark”  will 
never  amount  to  anything.  The  alum- 
nus who  preaches  that  he  learned  more 
of  value  from  managing  an  activity  than 
he  ever  learned  in  a class  room  is  either 
exaggerating  to  emphasize  a point  or  in- 
advertantly claiming  serious  intellectual 
shortcomings.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
average  alumnus  eventually  realizes 
with  some  surprise  that  among  the  most 
successful  members  of  his  class  at  the 
twenty-year  reunion  are  fellows  whom 
he  hardly  knew  in  college — not  celebri- 
ties, not  grinds;  just  average  fellows 
nobody  ever  heard  much  about  in  col- 
lege. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  activities 
let  it  be  said  that  they  do  foster  college 
spirit  and  loyalty,  that  they  add  zest  to 
the  average  student’s  college  days,  en- 
dow him  with  a fund  of  happy  memor- 
ies, and  best  of  all,  tie  him  closer  to  the 
closest  friends  he’ll  ever  have.  That,  if 
you  please,  is  enough  to  justify  them. 
As  a training  course  they  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  giving  a man  experience 
from  the  lowliest  role  to  the  mightiest, 
in  a mimic  world.  In  four  years  he  may 


rise  from  cub  reporter  to  editor-in-chief, 
from  “extra”  to  star,  whereas  the  world 
would  charge  him  a lifetime  for  such 
progi'ess  — unless,  perchance,  he  clips 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  coupon. 

Initiative — the  burning  desire  to  start 
something  and  to  finish  it — is  a quality 
worth  cultivating.  The  activities  offer 
to  the  college  man  an  ideal  field  for  ex- 
ercising his  initiative.  The  remarkable 
development  of  our  Mustard  and  Cheese 
shows  in  the  last  five  years  is  such  a 
striking  example  of  undergraduate  in- 
itiative that  it  deserves  to  be  singled 
out  as  an  example.  It  would  be  splendid 
if  the  same  initiative  could  be  directed 
to  the  primary  purpose  for  which  we  at- 
tend the  University, — getting  an  educa- 
tion. It  is  not ; because  neither  calculus 
nor  heat  engines  is  as  interesting  to  un- 
dergraduates as  the  black-bottom.  Per- 
haps some  day  the  educators  will  devise 
an  entirely  new  method  of  instruction 
by  which  their  courses  will  arouse  the 
same  interest  and  inspire  the  same  in- 
itiative that  is  now  claimed  by  the  non- 
academic  attractions.  Then  no  one  will 
want  to  be  bothered  with  extra-curricu- 
lar activities.  Perhaps ! 

More  than  one  collegiate  Mencken  has 
stripped  the  college  honor  of  its  royal 
robes  and  directed  a verbal  barrage  at 
the  superabundance  of  activities  that 
clutter  up  their  ivied  quadrangles.  With 
due  respect  to  their  eloquence,  one  sus- 
pects that  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fit- 
test will  operate  with  or  without  formal 
passage  by  majority  vote.  Occasionally 
one  w'atches  a college  activity  kept  nom- 
inally alive  by  artificial  respiration,  but 
eventually  it  always  succumbs.  Glance 
through  the  Epitome  of  15  years  ago 
and  observe  the  numerous  organizations 
that  have  since  died  without  benefit  of 
clergy  and  have  been  buried  without 
monuments.  Question  the  older  alum- 
nus and  you  will  find  that  in  his  day,  the 


present  dignified  and  respected  “honor- 
ary” confined  its  activities  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elbow  and  the  correction  of 
fallen  arches  by  the  brass-rail  treat- 
ment. Defunct  activities  are  replaced 
by  new  ones;  characters  and  objectives 
change  with  changing  conditions,  but 
the  number  of  extra-curricular  organi- 
zations on  the  campus  is  more  or  less 
automatically  retained  at  a constant  ra- 
tio to  the  sum  total  of  interest  aggre- 
gated by  the  student  body. 

The  criticism  is  not  so  much  that  we 
have  too  many  activities,  but  that  some 
individuals  attempt  to  engage  in  too 
many  of  them.  Once  established  as  a 
campus  celebrity,  the  offices  and  respon- 
sibilities swarm  around  the  victim  until 
he  is  physically  unable  to  crowd  into  the 
twenty  waking  hours  of  his  day  all  the 
work  that  he  is  expected  to  produce. 
Not  only  does  his  scholastic  record  suf- 
fer, but  the  activities,  too,  are  inade- 
quately administered.  Because  he  tries 
to  give  time  to  all  of  them,  he  cannot 
give  enough  to  any. 

A system  of  limiting  the  number  of 
activities  in  which  one  man  may  partici- 
pate is  the  obvious  remedy  for  the  situ- 
ation. In  fact,  such  a step  would  seem 
to  minimize  most  of  the  criticisms  of 
activities  that  have  been  mentioned.  By 
weighting  the  various  offices  in  the  dif- 
ferent activities  with  respect  to  the  time 
and  effort  involved  by  each,  a system 
of  “honor  points”  would  be  established 
similar  to  that  now  used  by  some  of  the 
honorary  societies.  Then  a properly 
constituted  board  of  undergraduates, 
possibly  the  Arcadia,  might  set  up  a 
schedule  of  maximum  honor  points  al- 
lowed any  individual,  depending  on  his 
scholastic  standing.  Thus,  a man  who 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  carry  addi- 


tional work  by  maintaining  a high  schol- 
astic record  would  be  permitted  to  take 
on  more  activities  than  the  chap  whose 
standing  was  not  so  good. 

It  is  only  rational  to  recognize  the  in- 
timate relation  between  academic  status 
and  college  activities.  The  relationship 
is  now  definitely  established  at  Lehigh 
by  the  six-hour  probation  rule,  by  which 
the  Faculty  penalizes  scholastic  failure. 
It  remains  for  the  activities  themselves 
and  the  student  body  to  place  a premium 
on  scholastic  excellence  by  conferring 
their  honors  on  the  man  big  enough  to 
win  them  and  strong  enough  to  carry 
them  without  staggering. 

Plans  for  a better  distribution  of  col- 
lege honors  by  some  limitation  on  the 
quota  of  an  individual  has  been  inter- 
mittently discussed  at  Lehigh  for  many 
years.  Meanwhile,  undergraduates  at 
other  universities  have  developed  and 
installed  systems  such  as  outlined  above 
which  are  functioning  satisfactorily  and 
which  apparently  accomplish  their  ob- 
jects. At  least,  outstanding  and  capa- 
ble seniors  do  not  flunk  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  last  year  because  of  activi- 
ties, and  the  campus  organizations  do 
not  suffer  because  their  officers,  being 
also  officers  of  a dozen  other  enterprises, 
lack  time  to  function  effectively. 

This,  then,  may  be  the  next  logical 
step  at  Lehigh  in  the  matter  of  extra- 
curricular activities.  It  is  not  advoca- 
ted as  a cure-all,  but  after  all,  the  pa- 
tient isn’t  so  seriously  afflicted.  We 
have  always  had  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities at  Lehigh  and  probably  always  will. 
Let  us  so  conduct  them  as  to  warrant 
the  same  pride  in  them  that  we  take  in 
the  standing  and  progress  of  Lehigh  as 
a University. 


“Y”  THE  CHANGE 

By  PAUL  G.  GILMORE  ’28 


NOW  that  Lehigh’s  branch  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, for  reasons  which  it  with- 
holds, has  seceded  from  the  national  or- 
ganization, Lehigh  students  are  asking 
questions.  They  are  wondering  what  is 
back  of  the  move,  why  an  organization 
no  more  active  on  the  campus  than  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  sever- 
ed relations  with  the 
parent  stock.  They 
are  asking, — “What 
next?” 

The  exact  points  of 
difference  between  the 
national  association 
and  the  Lehigh  sec- 
tion, which  have  final- 
ly led  to  the  separa- 
tion, are  not  clearly 
defined,  nor  are  they 
frankly  stated  by 
those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  dissolu- 
tion. However,  for 
some  months  the  local  administrative 
body  has  felt  that  the  national  officers 
were  too  anti-militaristic.  They  are  op- 
enly opposed  to  military  training  in  col- 
leges, a point  upon  which  the  attitude 
of  the  Lehigh  branch  is  shown  in  the 
recent  election  of  its  secretary  to  Scab- 
bard and  Blade,  national  honorary  mili- 
tary fraternity.  In  addition,  the  local 
unit  claims  to  receive  no  assistance  from 
the  main  organization,  always  paying 
and  never  getting  a return — strangely 
enough,  this  is  the  argument  against 
membership  which  many  students  use. 
Generally  summarized,  the  Lehigh  as- 
sociation holds  that  the  national  is  too 
pacifistic,  too  radical,  too  insistent  upon 


the  retention  of  its  anti-modern  views. 

What  will  this  independent  organiza- 
tion offer  in  exchange  for  membership 
in  the  national  body,  and  will  it  adopt  a 
program  which  gives  some  evidence  of 
life?  Or  has  it  taken  a step  backward, 
has  it  now  put  both  feet  into  the  grave  ? 
Realizing  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Lehigh 
during  the  last  two 
years  has  done  noth- 
ing which  could  not 
have  been  done  — but 
has  not  been  done  — 
by  societies  already 
established  upon  the 
campus,  these  ques- 
tions are  not  imperti- 
nent, but  are,  to  the 
contrary,  pointed  in- 
quiries which  demand 
that  an  organization 
of  which  so  much  is 
rightfully  expected 
shall  show  cause  for 
existence  when  it  does 

so  very  little. 

While  all  this  is  true  of  the  associa- 
tion as  it  functions  upon  the  campus 
and  touches  the  lives  of  the  students, 
still,  in  its  activity  among  prospective 
freshmen  it  renders  pronounced  and 
meritorious  service,  the  loss  of  which 
can  not  be  afforded.  It  does  favorably 
advertise  Lehigh. 

The  student  complaint  against  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  is  that  it  does  nothing  for  them 
commensurate  with  its  own  high  stand- 
ards. It  represents  an  idealistic  creed 
and,  although  many  do  not  accept  that 
creed,  they  expect  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  be 
consistent  and  unwavering  in  its  de- 
fense. As  the  association  fails  in  this. 


The  Lehigh  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  seceded  from  the  national  organi- 
zation. Paul  Gilmpre  ’28  frankly  dis- 
cusses the  stand  of  both  parties  as  near- 
ly as  they  could  be  gleaned  and  ex- 
presses his  views. 

What  will  this  step  mean  to  the  aver- 
age student  and  to  the  campus? 

“If  this  independent  organization,  re- 
leased from  influences  of  the  national 
union,  plans  to  engage  more  actively  in 
this  held  (of  a definite  worth-while  pro- 
gram), then  the  separation  has  been 
too  long  delayed.’’ 

Aspire  to  achieve.  That  is  the  chal- 
lenge that  Lehigh  students  would  ex- 
tend to  the  Lehigh  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 


it  loses  its  claim  to  the  respect  and  at- 
tention of  those  to  whom  it  appeals,  for 
it  then  says,  “Do  as  I say,  not  as  I do”. 

Some  persons  and  some  organizations 
do  not  need  wide-spread  recognition  and 
approval  to  be  successful.  Popularity 
is  not  the  criterion  of  usefulness.  Of 
certain  groups  the  demand  is  not  that 
they  be  popular  but  that  they  be  posi- 
tive; that  they  remain  faithful  champ- 
ions of  their  principles,  valuing  more 
than  popularity  the  loyalty  of  those  few 
who  are  able  to  catch  the  vision  of  their 
ideals.  There  is  a phase  of  thought,  and 
a type  of  activity,  which  most  men  shun 
in  their  daily  living,  but  of  which  they 
feel  the  need.  Insufficient  in  themselves 
to  pursue  unaided  their  search  for  truth, 
and  recognition,  and  personal  experi- 
ence, they  turn  to  certain  approved 
agencies  for  guidance.  Some,  conse- 
quently, look  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  it 
is  expected  to  advocate  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  to  provide  a clue  to  proper 
living.  If  it  would  keep  faith  with  those 
who  depend  upon  it,  it  dare  not  shirk 
when  some  men  laugh  and  others  ridi- 
cule. Its  creed  is  worthy ; it  would  ap- 
pear that  where  the  association  falls 
short  in  the  promotion  of  its  program 
the  failure  is  due  to  a wavering  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  individual  represen- 
tatives. 

Support  and  co-operation  seem  always 
to  be  available  to  those  enterprises 
which  have  a profitable  policy  and 
which  are  energetic  in  carrying  their 
plans  into  execution.  If  a thing  is  de- 
serving, it  receives  attention;  if  it  is 
not,  it  must  give  way  to  those  other  un- 
dertakings which  bear  more  direct  and 
important  influences  upon  men’s  lives. 
Consequently,  after  two  years  of  idle- 
ness, for  not  since  the  Hon.  J.  Stitt  Wil- 
son visited  Lehigh  in  the  Spring  of  1925 
has  the  program  of  the  local  section  of- 


fered any  unusual  features,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  must  rebuild  the  kind  of  relation 
which  should  prevail  between  it  and  the 
students.  From  the  time  Mr.  Wilson 
departed,  leaving  the  students  enthu- 
siastic over  his  searching  addresses,  un- 
til the  present,  the  association  has  not 
deflnitely  approached  the  student  with 
a single  worth-while,  challenging  thing. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  no  other  agency  in 
campus  life,  is  in  a position  to  sponsor 
bigger  things,  to  deal  outspokenly  with 
important  questions.  Teas,  smokers, 
dances,  college  sings,  and  organ  recitals, 
are  all  very  well  and  have  a place  in  any 
program  of  a live  association,  but  they 
are  not  THE  program.  Included  with 
these  attractions  could  be  series  of  talks 
by  recognized  authorities,  discussion 
groups,  and  regular  periodic  meetings, 
so  that  the  students  might  feel  that 
they  were  receiving  a return  upon  the 
support  which  is  sought  of  them,  sup- 
port which  when  given  now  is  as  to 
charity.  If  this  independent  organiza- 
tion, released  from  the  influences  of  the 
national  union,  plans  to  engage  more 
actively  in  this  fleld,  then  the  separa- 
tion has  been  already  too  long  delayed. 

But  will  there  come  with  this  separa- 
tion an  increased  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Lehigh  insurgent?  Will  the  re- 
juvenated Lehigh  organization  adopt  a 
positive  program,  or  will  it  continue  in 
the  fear  of  becoming  unpopular?  A 
colorless  policy  with  a passive  attitude 
toward  the  pressing  and  perplexing 
problems  of  life,  and  an  aimless  wan- 
dering among  the  difficulties  of  exist- 
ence never  wins  loyal,  enthusiastic,  pro- 
longed allegiance.  A man  must  take  a 
stand,  he  must  choose  his  allies.  To 
practice  the  consecration  of  Luther,  of 
Lincoln,  or  of  Wilson,  will  not  make  a 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


IN  OUR  WORLD 


Ratings  on  these  two  parts  were  made  by  the  averages  of  two*  persons 
from  each  of  the  following  classes : — 

Faculty,  94;  Seniors,  80;  Juniors,  68;  Sophomores,  40;  Freshmen,  34. 

Re:  UNIVERSITUS  LEHIGHENSIS 

1.  What  national  honorary  fraternity  was  founded  at  the  University  and  in 

w’hat  year? 

2.  What  building  once  housed  all  class  rooms  and  dormitories  as  well  as  the 

chapel  ? 

3.  What  was  the  first  social  fraternity  at  Lehigh, — still  existent? 

4.  What  famous  author  founded  “Mustard  and  Cheese”? 

5.  Has  the  University  ever  had  a crew%  and  if  so,  for  how  many  years? 

6.  What  is  Mike’s  family  name? 

7.  In  the  history  of  the  University,  what  was  the  lowest  tuition  fee? 

8.  What  man  gave  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  the  main  dormitory? 

9.  Give  the  dates  of  three  Lacrosse  championships? 

10.  What  were  the  first  three  University  buildings  on  the  campus? 

11.  What  faculty  member  was  a British  Aviation  Ace  during  the  late  war? 

12.  The  investment  in  the  securities  of  w'hat  company  crippled  the  University 

in  the  nineties? 

13.  What  does  Epitome  mean? 

14.  On  the  campus,  what  memorials  are  there  to  the  men  who  died  in  the  late 

war  (other  than  the  Alumni  Building)  ? 

15.  Give  within  one  hundred  the  total  enrollment  of  the  University  as  given 

in  the  catalogue  this  year. 

16.  What  have  the  following  in  common:  Henry  Coppee,  John  M.  Leavitt, 

and  Robert  A.  Lamberton? 

17.  Give  the  next  line  after  “Oh  son  of  Lehigh  never  yield”. 

18.  What  is  the  Arboretum? 

19.  What  is  the  University  motto  and  what  does  it  mean? 

20.  What  Junior  who  left  college  in  February,  ’27,  holds  a Carnegie  Medal 

for  Life  Saving? 

21.  What  building  now  used  for  classes,  formerly  was  the  gymnasium? 

22.  What  Lehigh  President  was  instrumental  in  fostering  the  national  move- 

ment for  R.  0.  T.  C.  ? 

23.  Who  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees? 

24.  What  are  the  following  telephone  numbers:  1662,  2722,  1630,  and  2771? 

25.  Aren’t  we  all ? 


Re:  MUNDUS  COLLE'GENSIS 

1.  What  colleges  make  up  the  Big  3? — Little  3? 

2.  To  what  colleges  do  the  following  belong:  Triangle  Club,  Mask  and  Wig, 

Hasty  Pudding,  Paint  and  Powder,  Mimes,  Cap  and  Bells? 

3.  What  college  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  two  arbitrarily  drawn  lines 

connecting  opposite  corners  of  a state? 

4.  What  colleges  are  known  for  (a)  Winter  Carnival,  (b)  Debating,  (c)  Sing- 

ing, (d)  Diplomatic  School? 

5.  How  many  Rhodes  Scholarships  are  awarded  each  year? 

6.  What  is  the  term  and  annuity  of  a Rhodes  Scholarship? 

7.  With  what  college  is  the  Lick  Observatory  connected? 

8.  Where  and  what  do  the  following  coach : Robertson,  Zuppke,  Wally  Stef- 

fen, Leader,*  Pop  Warner,  Gil  Dobie? 

9.  What  Glee  Club  toured  Europe,  specializing  in  classical  music? 

10.  What  is  the  oldest  social  fraternity  in  the  United  States? 

11.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  first  organized  cheering? 

12.  What  colleges  belong  to  the  Western  Conference? 

13.  What  denominations  founded  the  following:  Princeton,  Harvard,  Yale? 

14.  Same  as  13  for  Haverford,  Gettysburg,  Georgetown?* 

15.  What  and  where  is  the  Sorbonne? 

16.  What  two  Eastern  colleges  are  outstanding  in  polo? 

17.  What  college  has  the  largest  total  enrollment  in  the  United  States?  and 

give  within  5,000  its  enrollment. 

18.  What  college  has  the  largest  full-time  enrollment  in  the  United  States? 

and  give  figures  within  1,000. 

19.  Give  within  100  years  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Heidelburg  University. 

20.  What  are  the  two  heaviest  endowed  colleges  in  the  country? 

21.  Between  whom  and  where  was  the  first  intercollegiate  football  game? 

22.  The  president  of  what  New  England  college  was  the  United  States  Fuel 

Administrator  during  the  recent  war? 

23.  The  crew  of  what  University  has  won  the  Poughkeepsie  regatta  three  out 

of  the  last  four  years? 

24.  What  two  states  have  the  largest  number  of  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 

versities ? 

25.  Where  is  the  Hall  of  Fame? 


MUTINY  IN  THE  RANKS 

By  R.  MAX  GOEPP,  JR.,  ’28 


IN  ORDER  to  compel  attention  now- 
adays, one  has  only  to  start  off  in 
this  fashion,  “The  youth  of  to-day 
is  irretrievably — etc.,’’  and  one’s  audi- 
ence is  secured.  In  fact,  such  discus- 
sions have  become  so  common  that  the 
“daring  revelations”  of  five  years  ago 
are  to-day  little  better  than  platitudes. 
Everyone  now  seems 
to  realize  that  this 
Younger  Generation 
is  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  commit  ev- 
ery crime  known  to 
its  forefathers,  along 
with  a whole  new  cat- 
egory of  sins  which 
the  oldsters  had  not 
wit  enough  to  devise. 

In  fact,  there  is  no 
health  in  us,  and  we 
are  a perverse  and 
stiff-necked  genera- 
tion. Now  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  some  peni- 
tent clergyman  allows 
that  perhaps  the  j udg- 
ment  is  too  severe, 
that  after  all  one  must  not  expect  the 
wisdom  of  age  in  such  immature  per- 
sons, and  that  youth  is  to  be  forgiven 
and  comforted,  rather  than  denounced. 
Such  examples  of  humility  are,  howev- 
er, quite  rare. 

The  most  heinous  of  the  indictments 
against  us,  however,  is  our  apparent  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  H.  L.  Mencken, 
the  Sage  of  Baltimore,  Apostle  of  the 
New  Freedom,  the  Great  Antichrist,  the 
Scourge  of  the  Baptists,  etc.  The  evi- 
dent improbity  of  this  is  readily  explain- 
ed, though,  when  it  is  realized  that  those 


who  deplore  his  influence  the  loudest  are 
those  whose  own  diatribes  have  Tailed 
of  universal  acceptance.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  many  of  the  presumably 
intelligent  youth  read  and  accept  Menc- 
ken wdth  avidity.  “Why  should  this 
be?”  is  the  query. 

Everyone  admits  that  Mencken  writes 
with  power,  and  that, 
no  matter  what  his 
subject,  his  style  is 
sufficiently  violent 
to  attract  attention. 
That  is  just  the  point. 
He  is  the  prince  of 
idol-smashers,  and  he 
goes  about  it  with  the 
holy  zeal  of  a prohibi- 
tionist pouring  cham- 
pagne into  a seWer.  ■ Is 
it  any  wonder  then, 
that  to  those  adoles- 
cent intellectuals  who 
are  finding  the  des- 
truction of  all  beliefs, 
superstitions  and  con- 
ventions a fascinating 
pursuit,  he  should  ap- 
pear as  a prophet  to  be  honored? 

Again,  the  crudity  of  his  humor,  and 
his  innuendoes,  vastly  diverting  to  the 
initiated,  although  tedious  to  the  pure 
in  heart,  strike  a chord  in  youth  that  is 
responsive  in  the  extreme.  The  twenty- 
year  old  does  not  care  particularly  for 
the  delicate  subtleties  of  wit  which 
make  the  man  of  forty,  sitting  in  com- 
fort in  his  easy  chair,  chuckle  with  quiet 
enjoyment.  Twenty  wants  his  humor 
straight  and  raw,  and  Mencken  purveys 
it  thus  to  the  queen’s  taste.  I refer  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  course. 


Goepp  answers  some  of  the  charges 
that  are  brought  against  modern  youth, 
using  the  charge  of  reading  Menken  as 
an  example. 

He  sizes  up  Menken  when  he  says — 
“The  objects  of  his  ridicule  are  such  as 
any  one  with  little  breadth  of  under- 
standing knows  and  readily  compre- 
hends. Protestantism,  in  particular  the 
Bible  Belt,  the  Senate,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Anthony  Comstock,  Coolidge,  Rotary, 
and  the  Hon.  Geo.  T.  Babbitt.-  Ail  these 
are  fair  game,  excellent  sport,  and  quite 
safe,  for  the  first  two  are  bound  to  con- 
tain some  jackasses  through  their  very 
numbers,  the  next  two  are  dead,  and 
the  last  three  have  no  spokesman  of 
sufficient  caliber  to  reply  in  kind.” 
“Menken  is  merely  teaching  us  to 
see  life  as  it  really  is,  not  as  our  men- 
tors would  have  us  believe  it  to  be.” 
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Who  and  what  are  the  objects  of  his 
ridicule?  They  are  such  as  any  one 
with  very  little  breadth  of  understand- 
ing knows  and  readily  comprehends. 
Protestantism,  in  particular  the  Bible 
Belt,  the  Senate,  Woodrow  Wilson,  An- 
thony Comstock,  Coolidge,  Rotary,  and 
the  Hon.  George  F.  Babbitt.  All  these 
are  fair  game,  excellent  sport,  and  quite 
safe,  for  the  first  two  are  bound  to  con- 
tain some  jackasses  through  their  very 
numbers,  the  next  two  are  dead,  and  the 
last  three  have  no  spokesman  of  suffi- 
cient caliber  to  reply  in  kind.  Mencken 
therefore  proceeds  gaily  to  pounce  on 
their  shortcomings,  and  with  raucous 
shouts  to  proclaim  their  numerous  im- 
becilities to  an  appreciative  and  far 
from  hypercritical  audience. 

Complicated  issues  would  be  beyond 
the  grasp  of  youth,  and  besides  require 
careful  and  judicious  thought  before 
being  commented  upon;  therefore  he 
steers  clear  of  them.  The  rights  or 
wrongs  of  a question — bunk!  Write 
anything,  use  nouns  and  adjectives  of 
recognized  pyrotechnic  value,  culled 
from  the  bleachers  and  locker  rooms  if 
possible,  make  any  assertion,  however 
weird  and  at  variance  with  the  facts, 
but  make  it  interesting.  If  it  still  lacks 
punch,  go  over  it  and  put  in  stronger 
substantives,  ring  in  Woodrow  Wilson, 
make  a few  slighting  references  to  mod- 
ern Christianity,  and  you  will  be  read. 
That,  I contend,  is  H.  L.  M.’s  formula, 
which  he  follows  rigorously. 

Now  to  be  accepted  as  a guiding  light, 
one  must  have  a reputation  for  infalli- 
bility, or  at  least  every  appearance  of  it. 
What  are  the  facts  here?  The  steady 
reader  of  Mencken  cannot  help  noting 
that  the  Omniscient  One  changes  his 
views  periodically  and  whenever  conve- 
nient. I refer  in  particular  to  the  case 
of  Thorstein  Veblen,  the  eminent  sociol- 
ogist, whose  mangy  carcass  adorned 


many  pages  of  the  first  series  of  the 
Prejudices.  Now,  however,  we  find 
Mencken  quoting  the  worthy  professor’s 
Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  whenever 
opportunity  arises.  Such  instances 
could  be  multiplied,  but  they  all  show 
that  he  writes  as  do  many  persons,  on 
whatever  comes  into  his  head,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  be  thor- 
oughly consistent. 

Is,  then,  this  activity  to  be  viewed 
with  alarm,  legislated  against,  and  oth- 
erwise disposed  of  in  the  good  old  Amer- 
ican fashion?  By  all  means  no.  His 
very  faults  make  him  the  best  mental 
scavenger  writing  to-day.  “How  is 
this?’’  inquire  all  righteous  citizens. 
“Does  he  not  put  all  sorts  of  impure  and 
wicked  ideas  into  the  virginal  and  un- 
corrupted minds  of  our  splendid  youth, 
driving  out  all  worthy  conceptions  of 
honor,  decency  and  right-thinking?” 
Quite  so.  Mencken  never  made  any  as- 
sumptions of  respectability,  and  ideas 
he^undoubtedly  does  have  dealings  with, 
but  then  sooner  or  later  youth  will  come 
in  contact  with  them  anyway,  and  with 
results  that  will  be  definite,  if  not  exact- 
ly comforting. 

So  then,  by  all  means  let  us  read 
Mencken,  0 Young  Intellectuals,  for  en- 
joyment and  for  profit,  but  remember- 
ing all  the  time  what  he  is  and  what 
he  is  doing.  As  for  the  anxious  guard- 
ians of  our  welfare,  let  them  take  what 
comfort  they  can  from  the  thought  that 
Mencken  is  not  leading  us  into  paths  of 
unrighteousness  for  his  fame’s  sake,  but’ 
is  merely  teaching  us  to  see  life  as  it 
really  is,  not  as  our  mentors  would  have 
us  believe  it  to  be.  And  since  he  has 
amused  us,  let  us  not  pain  him  by  cre- 
ating about  him  an  apostolic  legend,  the 
falsity  of  which  would  be  torture  to  his 
sensitive  and  already  over -burdened 
spirit. 


LITERARY  LAPSES 


The  wealthiest  man  in  a small 
New  England  town  was  James 
E.  Lord,  who  owned  the  local  feed 
and  grocery  business,  ran  the  post  office 
and  lived  in  the  “big  house”  on  the  hill. 
He  married  a woman  from  the  same 
town  whose  education  consisted  of  the 
usual  district  school,  but  who,  upon  be- 
coming Mrs.  Lord  and  living  in  the  “big 
house”,  assumed  the  literary  as  well  as 
the  social  leadership  of  the  town. 

Her  library  needing  replenishing  she 
ordered  some  beautifully-bound  Shakes- 
peare and  displayed  several  volumes  up- 
on her  library  table.  A chance  visitor, 
a Yale  man  of  the  second-year  class 
with  a great  deal  of  sophomoric  smart- 
ness, picked  up  a volume  and  thumbing 
it  through  noticed  that  a great  many  of 
the  leaves  were  uncut,  and  turning  to 
his  hostess,  remarked  casually,  “Mrs. 
Lord,  I see  that  you  have  some  uncut 
Shakespeare.”  “Yes,  Mr.  Harding,”  she 
answered  effusively,  “I  just  adore  him.” 

**#*!!: 

With  the  notoriety  attained  through 
the  banning  of  Elmer  Gantry  (by  Sin- 
clair Lewis)  by  the  Police  from  the  book 
shops  of  Boston,  the  question  raised  on 
every  side  is,  “What  do  you  think  about 
it?”  The  Shelton  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  bought  seven  copies  for  its  library, 
expecting  a huge  demand,  and  to-day 
practically  all  seven  copies  are  on  the 
shelves.  This  is  what  happens  when  it 
is  free  for  the  public  to  read. 

A clever  press  agent’s  job  at  publici- 
ty coupled  with  the  fact  that  just  now 
whenever  you  hit  the  Church,  you  have 
an  audience  put  the  book  onto  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  reading  public  soon  found 
it  dull,  drab  and  relatively  untrue  to  life. 


The  story  has  to  do  with  one  Elmer 
Gantry,  minister  of  the  gospel  who  goes 
into  the  Baptist  ministry  to  hear  the 
sound  of  his  own  melodious  voice  and 
spends  his  time  preaching,  drinking,  ca- 
rousing and  seducing  the  women  of  his 
congregation.  Between  anecdotes  of 
the  above  variety,  Lewis  steps  out  and 
preaches  a sermon  to  his  unseen  audi- 
ence with  a raucous  voice  and  in  his 
most  cynical  and  burlesque  style. 

As  one  writer  puts  it,  “ — a savage 
portrait  of  a pious  hypocrite,  an  evan- 
gelistic preacher.” 

***** 

Rejected  as  physically  unfit  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War,  but  knowing  both 
the  people  and  the  language  of  the  Near 
East  intimately,  T.  E.  Lawrence  — an 
unimpressive  and  rather  studious  young 
man  of  26  — got  a commission  in  the 
Intelligence  Service  of  the  British  Com- 
mand at  Cairo.  “Through  two  years  of 
bitter  and  weird  adventure  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  incredible  romance ,”  he, 

single-handed  organized  and  assumed 
leadership  of  the  Arab  revolution. 

In  1919  he  wrote  out  in  a 400,000- 
word  book  his  adventures,  and  leaving 
his  bag  with  the  manuscript  and  pic- 
tures in  the  Reading  station,  returned 
to  find  it  missing.  He  then  sat  down 
and  re-wrote  from  memory  the  entire 
story  and  had  it  privately  printed — 
eight  copies  to  be  exact.  The  demand 
for  these  copies  was  so  great  as  his 
friends  passed  them  around  and  the 
prices  offered  for  the  manuscript  were 
so  high  that  he  finally  consented  to  let 
it  be  published,  and  thus  we  have  the 
story  of  Revolt  in  the  Desert. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  outstanding 


chapters  of  the  World  War,  and  Law- 
rence’s name  is  fast  gaining  ground  as 
one  of  the  great  romantic  figures  of 
history. 

^ ^ 

An  interesting  literary  anecdote  has 
to  do  with  the  recent  Fall-Doheny  trial 
in  Washington.  Among  the  questions 
that  were  asked  the  men  who  were  be- 
ing selected  for  jury  duty  was  whether 
they  had  read  Revelry,  by  Samuel  Hop- 
kins Adams.  The  current  story  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  men  answering  in  the 
affirmative  were  barred  from  jury  duty 
for  fear  that  they  would  be  biased  in 
their  opinion. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  had  to  do  with 
the  supposedly  inside  story  of  the  Hard- 
ing administration  .with  its  corruption, 
its  graft,  its  back-stair  cabinet  that 
played  poker  at  night  and  decided  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  after  the  game 
was  over.  The  story  culminates  with 
the  suicide  of  the  President  in  order  to 
save  the  party  from  an  expose  of  great 
scandal. 

The  material  is  interesting  and  rather 
vividly  portrayed  but  rather  badly  done 
and  badly  written. 

* * 4:  * * 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  whose  Little 
French  Girl  was  widely  read  and  ad- 
mired a couple  of  years  back,  has  just 
published  a new  novel.  The  Old  Count- 
ess, which  is  heralded  by  the  reviewers 
as  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  spring. 


Mr.  Fortune’s  Maggot  has  been  chos- 
en by  the  Literary  Guild  of  America 
(composed  of  Carl  VanDoren,  Joseph 
Wood  Crutch,  Hendrick  VanLoon,  Eli- 
nor Wylie,  Glenn  Frank,  and  Zona  Gale) 
as  the  most  outstanding  book  of  the 
month  and  is  being  sent  to  all  their  sub- 
scribers. The  book  is  by  Sylvia  Tow- 
send  Warner,  author  of  Lolly  Willows. 

4:  4:  :|:  4: 

The  following  books  are  reported  as 
being  most  in  demand  during  the  past 
month : — 

Fiction 

Elmer  Gantry,  Sinclair  Lewis. 

The  Plutocrat,  Booth  Tarkington. 

Doomsday,  Warwick  Weeping. 

To-Morrow  Morning,  Anne  Parish. 

Revelry,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 

The  Magic  Gardens,  Gene  Stratton 
Porter. 

Non-Fiction 

The  Story  of  Philosophy,  Will  Durant. 

Ask  Me  Another,  Justin  Spafford  and 
Lucien  Estey. 

Why  We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings, 
George  A.  Dorsey. 

Napoleon,  Emil  Ludwig. 

The  Royal  Road  to  Romance,  Richard 
Halliburton. 

The  Man  Nobody  Knows,  Bruce  Bar- 
ton. 


ALMA  MATER 

By  WALTER  E.  ROTTHAUS  ’30 


Lehigh,  our  Alma  Mater.  What 
does  she  stand  for  ? How  well  do 
we,  her  sons,  uphold  her  ideals? 
Any  student  can  enumerate,  for  an  in- 
terested stranger,  a list  of  Lehigh 
standards  which  would  put  to  shame 
even  the  Socialist  presidential  platform. 
But  if  the  stranger  should  follow  the 
same  student  around  the  corner  and 
watch  him  nudge  his  companion  and 
burst  forth  into  loud  guffaws  over  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  “old  Lehigh  fight”, 
his  respect  for  the  college  “ivy -clad  and 
chestnut”  might  well  suffer  a decline. 
The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  we, 
her  sturdy  sons  and  true,  take  all  our 
Alma  Mater  can  give  us  and  feel  our- 
selves fully  justified  in  her  eyes  if  we 
carry  a Bursar’s  receipt  in  our  billfold. 
The  college  publications  can  struggle 
along  by  forcing  subscriptions  on  the 
unsuspecting  Frosh.  The  athletic 
teams  can  display  their  skill,  courage 
and  fight  for  the  edification  of  a desert- 
ed gymnasium.  We  have  a date  across 
town  with  the  beautiful  telephone  op- 
erator. 

The  “hello-habit”  is  a “good  old  Le- 
high custom  to  promote  student  friend- 
ship.” Every  one  knows  the  thing  is  a 
farce.  How  many  upperclassmen  greet 
the  strangers  who  pass  them?  Again 
the  faithful  Freshman  bears  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  ideals  of  his  college. 


At  best,  how  much  friendship  is  there 
in  rtie  enforced  grunts  of  greeting  mut- 
tered when  we  happen  to  be  unable  to 
avoid  the  eye  of  the  passerby?  It  is  a 
great  and  good  idea  to  spend  a week’s 
time  in  inculcating  into  the  Freshman 
Class  a deep  respect  and  love  for  its 
new-found  Alma  Mater,  but  to*  what  ad- 
vantage is  it  all  if  these  teachings  are 
to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
class  within  the  next  week? 

Class  consciousness  tears  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  University.  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  “hello-habit”  fails,  class 
organization,  support  of  activities,  and 
college  spirit  generally,  suffer.  Lehigh 
ideals?  A fine  lot  of  ideals,  the  bunch 
of  unprincipled  fools,  who  make  a bed- 
lam out  of  the  morning  devotional  serv- 
ices, must  have.  But  a non-conformer 
is  looked  upon  with  a touch  of  pity,  and 
condemned  as  a “course-crabber”  if  he 
deigns  to  make  a show  of  interest  in  his 
studies.  We  all  study  more  than  we 
care  to  admit,  but  woe  is  he  who  is  op- 
enly proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  getting 
anything  more  than  a good  time  out  of 
his  college  course.  We  come  to  college 
to  learn  the  real  values  in  life,  and  pro- 
ceed to  choose  as  our  friends  the  numb- 
skull who  wears  the  “smoothest”  clothes 
and  the  over -sophisticated  individual 
who  regales  us  with  the  most  smutty 
stories. 


A PRESCRIPTION  * 


By  G.  M.  ONDECK  ’30 


This  essay  was  turned  in  for  the  O.  D.  K.  Prize.  Ondeck  forsakes  logic 
and  plays  with  an  idea  in  a (lowing  style  and  rather  light  manner. 


OTHERS  offer  a specific  remedy 
for  each  particular  ailment  of 
the  University — I offer  a pana- 
cea,"guaranteed  to  cure  the  University 
of  all  its  ills,  from  the  bunions  of  the 
faculty  to  the  mental  indigestion  of  the 
upperclassmen.  The  healing  would  be 
absolute:  all  the  defects  of  the  school, 
economic,  social,  perhaps  even  educa- 
tional, would  immediately  disappear; 
inferiority  complexes,  suppressed  de- 
sires and  halitosis  would  become  things 
of  the  past.  The  ailing  University  could 
throw  away  its  crutches,  get  a shave 
and  a hair-cut  on  Third  Street,  and 
again  mingle  in  society.  The  remedy 
which  would  effect  this  universal  rem- 
edy is  simple,  easily  applied,  and  with 
no  lasting  after-effects.  It  consists 
merely  of  the  adoption  of  a system  of 
co-education. 

According  to  my  diagnosis  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s ill  health,  one  of  its  major  ail- 
ments is  a certain  stiffness  and  rigidity 
of  scholastic  requirements  which  has 
‘thus  far  resisted  the  various  treatments 
of  all  those  who  have  tried  to  remedy  it, 
the  'disease,  I am  told,  in  every  case  ov- 
ercoming those  who  would  effect  its 
cure.  It  is  a source  of  wonder  to  me 
-that  this  simple  antidote,  co-education, 
has  not  already  been  suggested  by  some 
practical  Doctor  of  educational  disor- 
ders. It  is  simplicity  itself;  indeed, 
what  could  be  more  insignificant  than 
the  infusion  of  several  hundred  co-eds 


in  the  college?  The  official  scholastic 
temperature  would  go  down  to  freez- 
ing, the  feverish  pulse  of  excessive  ed- 
ucationalism  would  decrease  to  a fee- 
ble throbbing,  and  the  stiffness  of  reg- 
ulations would  be  thoroughly  limber- 
ed up. 

That  is  one  specific  cause  whi'ch  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  panacea.  An- 
other one,  more  directly  concerned  with 
the  student  body,  is  that  at  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  proposed  treatment 
many  of  the  undergraduates  would 
start  to  take  an  interest  in  things  in 
general,  and  perhaps  even  some  of  the 
more  seasoned  students  would  arouse 
themselves  from  their  profound  lethar- 
gy and  start  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
At  any  rate,  the  inspirational  and  in- 
toxicating properties  of  the  tonic  would 
carry  them  to  intellectual  heights  hith- 
erto unattained. 

At  the  same  time,  tne  faculty,  after 
a dose  or  two  of  the  universal  remedy, 
would  lose  the  paralytic  effects  of  their 
intellectual  torpidity,  and  once  again 
take  notice  of  the  blue  skies  above,  per- 
haps even  writing  sonnets  to  the  moon 
and  flittering  hither  and  thither  on  the 
wings  of  poesy,  as  it  were.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  their  practical-minded  skep- 
ticism would  be  cured,  and  in  their  sub- 
lime state  of  mental  recuperation  they 
would  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of  education- 
al and  pedagogical  perfection. 


THROUGH  THE 

The  LEHIGH  REVIEW  bows  to 
its  assembled  audience  with  the 
timidity  and  stage-fright  that 
the  actor  has  at  his  first  performance. 
Our  press  agent  has  done  a good  job  to 
herald  our  approach  and  it  is  the  zero 
hour  of  approbation  or  disapproval. 
Having  bowed  and  gone  through  our 
small  Act  which  we  hope  “gets  over”, 
we  step  to  the  side  and  join  the  rest  of 
the  family  of  actor-folk  — The  Brown 
and  White,  The  Burr,  and  The  Epitome, 
hoping  that  as  we  grow  older  and  more 
mature  in  the  ways  of  the  Press,  we 
may  be  truly  great. 

Speeding  back  to  New  York  on  one  of 
the  crack  trains  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  & Hartford,  I find  myself  caught 
between  two  conflicting  desires — on  the 
one  hand  to  lie  listlessly  back  in  my 
chair  and  enjoy  the  fleeting  glimpses  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  the  submarines  an- 
chored in  New  London  Harbor,  the  rocky 
headlands  and  the  smooth  beaches,  the 
clam-diggers  at  their  labor  and  constant 
glimpses  of  the  blue  haze  of  Long  Island, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  shut  my  eyes 
to  these  things  New  England  and  to  try 
to  write  of  serious  things. 

The  Lehigh  Review  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  just  such  a choice,  whether 
to  look  at  Lehigh  through  rose-colored 
glasses  at  its  beautiful  campus,  its  tra- 
ditions; to  laud  its  victories,  to  excuse 
its  defeats,  to  sing  its  praises,  to  pass 
quickly  over  its  weaknesses,  to  repeat 
constantly  the  names  of  our  great,  to 


EDITOR’S  EYES 

mumble  hastily  the  rest.  All  this  and 
more  we  might  do  with  safety,  hurting 
no  one,  pleasing  every  one  and  winning 
respect  from  no  one. 

A man  is  known  as  much  by  his  en- 
emies as  his  friends,  and  The  Review 
takes  the  agressive  to  hold  up  to  the 
light  of  publicity  our  foibles,  our  vir- 
tues, our  back-sliders,  our  men  of  wis- 
dom, our  weaknesses,  and  our  faults. 
We  shall  try  to  look  truth  fairly  in  the 
face  and  dare  to  say  what  we  think. 

No  narrow  concept  bounds  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Review  in  its  search  for 
articles  nor  in  the  type  of  article  it 
publishes.  We  have  no  desire  to  be 
facetious  at  the  expense  of  truth.  It 
always  makes  better  reading  if  the  ma- 
terial is  more  or  less  radical,  if  cer- 
tain people  are  being  dragged  in  the 
mud  or  if  institutions  are  being  panned. 
But  that  is  not  our  purpose.  There 
are  always  two  sides  to  every  question, 
or  three,  and  if  any  organization  or  per- 
sons feel  that  they  have  been  maligned 
are  not  given  a square  deal,  we  should 
welcome  an  article  or  articles  with  the 
opposite  views  stated. 

This  then  is  the  purpose  of  our  mag- 
azine, an  open  forum  where  the  mat- 
ters of  the  campus  can  be  stated  and 
discussed,  where  both  sides  can  be  pre- 
sented frankly  and  fearlessly,  and  where 
the  problem  can  be  seen  in  its  entirety 
and  orientated  with  respect  to  its  rela- 
tive importance. 


CAN  FACTORY 

By  ROBERT  BERBER  ’30 


Great  hammer  smashing,  crash- 
ing, — stacks  of  shining  metal, 
groaning  and  sinking.  Shining 
plates  snatched  into  the  maws  of  the 
demon — smash,  a bend — smash,  a bor- 
der— then  quivering,  up  the  carrier,  dis- 
appearing through  the  roof.  But  the 
crash  goes  on — sixty  borders  a minute, 
thirty-six  hundred  an  hour.  The  ham- 
mer rises  and  falls,  shakes  the  whole 
building,  shakes  the  cosmos.  Cling  to 
it  helpless.  Now  we  rush  upward — now 
we  tower  high — now  we  thunder,  irre- 
sistible, down,  pounding  a raw  and 
quivering  soul  — pounding  and  smash- 
ing— grinding  and  crushing. 

Crouched  back  there  — deaf  to  the 
thunder — deaf  to  the  wringing  climax 
of  the  lift,  the  wrenching  crescendo  of 
the  fall — unseeing  of  the  flying  sparks, 
the  burning  highlights  of  the  agonized 
metal  — the  master.  “How  long  till 
noon.  Faster,  to-day  a good  bonus.  . . ” 
Bright  metal,  snarling  back,  bracing, 
holding,  giving,  bending,  yielding,  and 
flowing ; rushing  up  the  carriers,  disap- 
pearing through  the  roof. 

Bright  light.  Rushing,  reckless,  mad, 
headlong  speed.  Rumbling  wheels — 
wheels  of  little  carts,  rushing  and  rumb- 
ling back  and  forth.  Small  machines, 
fast  machines,  clacking  and  clinking, 
never  pausing,  working  interminably. 
Metal  sheets,  bent  and  bordered,  pour 
through  the  floor  on  carriers — stacking 
themselves  in  trucks — rumbling  to  the 
machines.  Rabots — men  and  boys,  in- 
human, rushing  and  creaking  more  than 
the  machines — move  quickly — two  bent 
metals — crack,  the  eager  press  strikes 
— snap,  turn  over  — again  the  press 
strikes.  Rumbling  wheels  rush  the 
square  to  another  machine  and  another 


pair  of  hands.  The  press  strikes  again 
— the  square  has  a bottom — again,  the 
box  has  a top — no  pause,  on  a belt  now. 
A boy  snaps  on  a handle  — another 
swabs  on  acid  — flames  spurt  beneath 
the  belt  — a third  brushes  on  solder. 
Handle,  acid,  flame,  and  solder;  handle, 
acid,  flame,  and  solder  — four  stuffs, 
three  boys — all  inhuman — the  dead  liv- 
ing, the  living  dead.  But  all  moving — 
moving  with  incredible  rapidity — never 
ceasing,  never  slacking.  Everything 
moves  here — rushes,  rumbles,  jerks,  re- 
peats. It  is  mad  — the  whole  room  is 
mad;  it  sways  and  turns  and  whirls — 
one  would  catch  some  support,  but  ev- 
erything whirls.  Eyes  cannot  rest — 
must  leap  while  bend  becomes  square, 
square  becomes  can,  can  turns  to  box, 
and  leaping  and  jumping,  jangling  and 
jouncing,  rolls  thru  a hole  in  the  wall. 

A long  room,  dark,  and  quiet,  and  in- 
sufferably hot.  No  one  is  visible;  no 
sound  breaks  the  stillness  but  the  faint 
rumble  of  the  traveling  belts;  no  mo- 
tion catches  the  eye  but  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  cans.  One  after  another 
they  appear  thru  the  wall.  Shut  your 
eyes  for  a moment.  Open  them.  Who 
can  say  that  the  string  has  moved! 
Here  in  the  dark  the  glaring  highlights 
are  go'ne;  the  cans  seem  tired  and 
swooning  — slowly  pushed  on  from  be- 
hind. Back  and  forth,  aimlessly  and 
leisurely  they  wind.  The  jointed  edges 
slip  over  big  acid  brushes — little  brush- 
es wipe  off  the  surplus — then  effortless- 
ly thru  troughs  of  molten  metal.  One 
must  look  closely  to  see  this  byplay,  and 
even  then  it  seems  unimportant.  Every- 
thing is  so  restful ; peace  needs  no  vin- 
dication. Then  the  can  lazily  turns  it- 
self over  and  patiently  lets  its  other 


side  be  soldered.  It  seems  regretful  to 
leave,  and  the  can  behind  must  push  it 
onto  the  rollers  to  the  filling  house. 

The  filling  house  is  liquid.  Flowing 
from  the  rollers,  gushing  into  the  racks, 
the  cans  plash  into  the  spirit  of  the 
place  from  the  first.  The  racks  are 
square  and  float  on  pivots  under  the 
spouts,  eight  cans  under  eight  spouts. 
Forty  gallons  of  gasoline  gurgle  in ; the 
racks  float  again,  solder  flows  from 


eight  irons ; and  the  rack  turns  for  the 
last  time.  The  floor  slopes  downward, 
and  a sea  of  cans  surges  and  streams 
and  gushes  and  trickles  down,  and  final- 
ly drains  into  a stream  of  boxes,  issuing 
from  some  mysterious  and  unknown 
subterranean  cavern.  The  united  river 
flows  out  of  the  filling  house,  down  to 
the  docks,  to  the  ships,  to  the  sea,  to 
the  markets  and  the  uses  of  the  world. 


Prayer  At  Dusk  For  The  Earth 

By  MARVIN  SIDNEY  ’30 


The  sky 

Has  spun  a coat 
In  threads  of  silver  rain, 

• ^ 

And  pulled  it  up  across 
The  forehead  of  the  earth. 

And  closed  her  tired  eyes. 

And  smoothed  her  earthy  hair. 

Soon  the  candles  of  the  night 
Will  line  her  bedside,  as  she  lies  in  state. 
The  moon  will  burn  an  amber  alter-light 
And  strew'  the  dust  of  gold  across  the 
lifeless  bed. 

Come ! Let  us  go  into  the  fragrant  mist 
and  dew-drenched  dusk 
'And  breathe  a sceptic  prayer. 

We  also  loved  her,  once. 

Though  that  was 
Years  ago. 


THE  LEHIGH  INSTITUTE  OF  RESEARCH 


The  Lehigh  Institute  of  Research 
is  an  organization  with  which 
only  a few  Lehigh  students  ap- 
pear to  be  acquainted.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  its  activities  do  not  direct- 
ly touch  the  undergraduate  life.  In  or- 
der to  acquaint  those  interested  with  its 
organization  and  purposes  the  Institute 
has  published  a circular.  The  present 
article  is  abstracted  from  this  booklet. 

The  Lehigh  Institute  of  Research  was 
organized  in  April,  1924,  to  “encourage 
and  promote  scientific  research  and 
scholarly  achievement  in  every  division 
of  learning  represented  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  University,”.  It  is  headed  by 
the  President  of  the  University,  the 
Heads  of  the  several  engineering  de- 
partments, and  the  Professors  of  Phys- 
ics, Geology,  and  Biology,  and  one  repre- 
sentative each  from  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  the  College  of  Business 
Administration.  One  of  the  functions 
of  the  Institute  of  Research  is  to  train 
men  in  the  methods  of  scientific  re- 
search. The  classes  of  men  to  whom 
this  training  is  offered  are:  Members 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University, 
members  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the 
Institute,  graduate  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity, special  investigators  temporari- 
ly employed  for  work  on  a particular  in- 
vestigation. In  time  the  Institute  hopes 
to  have  an  endowment  fund  which  will 
allow  it  to  carry  on  research  of  a funda- 
mental character.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  this  endowment  should 
be  $2,000,000.  At  present  this  work 
can  only  be  done  on  a limited  scale. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Ins- 
titute of  Research  is  co-operative  re- 
search with  individuals,  firms,  associa- 
tions and  governmental  organizations  in 
the  investigation  of  problems  of  general 
and  far-reaching  importance.  The  Ins- 


titute assumes  supervision  of  the  inves- 
tigation and  supplies  the  laboratories 
and  other  facilities  for  such  work  with- 
out cost  to  the  co-operating  agency,  but 
the  latter  supports  all  the  other  expens- 
es connected  with  the  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  arrangement  will  allow  the  Ins- 
titute to  carry  on  investigations  which 
would  otherwise  be  beyond  its  financial 
capacity.  Although  the  Institute  does 
not  encourage  work  of  which  the  results 
are  of  a confidential  nature  and  which 
are  essentially  problems  for  consulting 
experts,  there  may  be  requests  for  work 
of  this  type  for  which  the  University  is 
peculiarly  suited,  and  possesses  facili- 
ties which  are  not  easily  obtained  else- 
where. Under  these  circumstances  such 
work  may  be  undertaken. 

The  University  is  empowered  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  commercial  organi- 
zations, under  which  the  University  a- 
grees  to  render  certain  services  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  a retainer. 
These  services  may  include  research, 
studies,  and  tests.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  commercial  relationships  will  ben- 
efit the  teaching  staff  of  the  University 
by  virtue  of  the  practical  training  which 
will  thus  be  afforded. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
its  laboratories  and  physical  plant  by 
private  interests,  the  regulations  of  the 
University  provide  that  all  discoveries 
and  inventions  made  by  any  member  of 
the  teaching  or  scientific  staffs  of  the 
University,  working  at  the  expense  of 
the  University,  must  be  patented  on  re- 
commendation of  the  Lehigh  Institute 
of  Research.  Such  patents  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Lehigh  University,  and  any  income 
from  them  is  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  patentee  and  the  Lehigh  In- 
stitute of  Research. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL 

By  R.  J.  GIBSON  ’28 


IS  man  a free  agent  or  is  the  doctrine 
of  free  will  another  one  of  those  il- 
lusions valued  by  man  because  they 
flatter  his  sense  of  pride?  Does  one 
have  the  power  of  choice  between  two 
or  more  alternatives,  or  is  man  merely 
a creature  of  nature,  determined  in  all 
his  actions  by  certain  impulses  or  urges 
which  form  a causal  chain  of  circum- 
stances binding  him  to  a predetermined 
course?  This  is  a problem  which  has 
puzzled  thinkers  for  centuries.  It  has 
implications  of  great  importance  in  the 
flelds  of  psychology  and  metaphysics  as 
well  as  in  those  of  religion  and  ethics. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject and  it  has  been  settled  time  after 
time,  only  to  spring  up  again  to  bother 
us.  I do  not  propose  to  offer  a solution, 
nor  do  I imagine  that  my  contribution 
will  cause  any  excitement  in  intellectual 
or  religious  circles.  I merely  wish  to 
state  what  appeals  to  me  as  a practical 
way  of  looking  at  the  problem.  The  so- 
lution I leave  to  those  who  enjoy  play- 
ing with  metaphysical  problems,  the  so- 
lution of  which  will  be  comprehensible 
to  only  a very  small  minority  and  will 
not  affect  in  the  slightest  way  the  atti- 
tude of  the  majority  of  men  toward  the 
world  into  which  they  are  born  and 
which  they  must  accept  as  their  envi- 
ronment. 

Modern  psychology  and  sociology 
would  leave  us  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
We  are  taught  that  every  action  and 
every  thought  is  determined  for  us  by 
a relational  complex  of  impulses  made 
up  from  our  heredity  and  environment. 
Choice  between  alternatives  is  only  ap- 
parent, for  the  past  has  forged  an  inex- 
orable chain  of  causal  forces  that  have 
decided,  even  before  the  problem  pre- 


sents itself  to  our  mind,  which  alterna- 
tive we  shall  choose.  But,  in  taking 
this  point  of  view,  have  not  these  two 
fields  of  thought  a definite  purpose? 
Have  they  not  sacrificed  real  experience 
in  order  to  establish  a thesis?  They 
both  study  human  nature,  the  one  in 
the  individual,  the  other  in  the  group; 
and  both  are  striving  for  recognition  in 
the  scientific  field.  A science  is  a sys- 
tem of  laws  which  applies  to  a given 
group  of  phenomena.  In  order  to  for- 
mulate a scientific  law,  the  scientist 
must  demonstrate  that  a given  complex 
of  causal  forces  will  always  produce  the 
same  result.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
the  study  of  human  nature  may  make 
any  claim  to  scientific  status,  it  must 
postulate  a definite  or  deterministic  re- 
action to  definite  conditions.  This  prop- 
osition has  been  postulated  and  consid- 
erable data  collected  to  prove  it,  but  is 
it  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  experience?  To  my 
mind,  it  is  not. 

If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  deter-, 
minism  in  all  its  implications,  we  de- 
stroy all  moral  values,  in  fact  all  mor- 
ality. How  can  we  justify  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  if  we  believe  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  criminal  was  predetermined 
and  thus  out  of  his  control?  Or,  in  the 
strictly  personal  sense,  how  can  we  ra- 
tionally account  for  feelings  of  regret 
or  guilt  for  an  action?  We  have  all  ex- 
perienced a feeling  of  duty,  and  such  a 
feeling,  as  well  as  those  of  regret  and 
guilt,  certainly  implies  a personal  feel- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  choice.  Is  not 
this  feeling  just  as  much  a part  of  our 
experience,  and  thus  of  the  real  world, 
as  the  impulses  which  are  supposed  to 
determine  our  action?  And,  after  all. 


are  not  the  moral  issues  which  imply  a 
fieedom  of  choice  of  far  more  value  to 
mankind  than  any  system  of  laws  which 
will  indicate  how  we  will  react  to  cer- 
tain conditions? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  our  feelings 
of  regret,  duty,  etc.,  may  be  governed 
by  some  action  of  causal  forces  which 
could  be  formulated  as  a law,  but  no 
such  system  of  forces  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Until  such  forces  are  discov- 
ered and  the  laws  covering  them  are 
formulated,  no  one  can  claim  a scien- 
tific system  which  covers  human  na- 
ture. In  the  meantime,  if  we  do  be- 
lieve such  a system  possible,  why 
should  a desire  for  it  force  us  to  ac- 


cept a doctrine  which  is  a direct  con- 
tradiction of  our  personal  experience? 
I am  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor 
William  James  when  he  says,  “I,  for 
one,  feel  as  free  to  try  the  conception 
of  moral  as  of  mechanical  or  of  logical 
reality.  ...  If  a certain  formula  for  ex- 
pressing the  nature  of  the  world  vio- 
lates my  moral  demand,  I shall  feel  just 
as  free  to  throw  it  overboard,  or  at  least 
to  doubt  it,  as  if  it  disappointed  my  de- 
mand for  uniformity  of  sequence.”  This 
is  certainly  a broad  enough  example, 
since  the  concept  of  the  uniformity  of 
sequence  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
Pragmatism. 


FOOTBALL  REFORMS 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 


spirit.  Football  reformers  have  injured 
their  case  by  condemning  large  gate  re- 
ceipts. There  is  no  harm  in  gate  re- 
ceipts as  such.  They  are  highly  desira- 
ble for  the  support  of  other  athletic 
teams  and  in  some  cases  necessary  to 
meet  commitments  on  stadiums.  The 
proposed  rule  would  not  reduce  gate  re- 
ceipts. Coaches  of  a certain  type  would 
go,  and  a fine  thing  too,  but  the  profes- 
sional coach  of  character  would  be  re- 
tained, a member  of  his  faculty.  There 
would  still  be  a place  for  the  fine  official 
of  the  type  of  Crowell,  for  the  fine  coach 
of  the  type  of  Tod  Jones,  and  for  the 
fine  player  of  the  type  of  Captain  Park- 


er of  Dartmouth,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Rhodes  Scholar.  And  finally,  the  un- 
sightly spectacle  of  a group  of  super- 
athletes from  Podunk  College,  enroll- 
ment two  hundred,  mauling  and  batter- 
ing a team  of  students  from  a large  and 
respectable  institution,  would  be  gone 
forever.  The  proposed  plan  would  work 
no  injury  to  college  sport.  Objections 
to  it  would  come  chiefly  from  colleges 
most  successful  in  their  recruiting  sys- 
tems, from  students  who  are  athletes 
for  what  there  is  in  it,  and  from  indi- 
viduals who  derive  profit  from  the  pres- 
ent injury  of  a good  game. 


“Y”  THE  CHANGE 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 


man  popular,  but  it  will  bring  him  hon- 
or and  respect.  Just  so  with  an  organi- 
zation. Do  something.  Be  something. 
Aspire  to  achieve.  That  is  the  challenge 
that  Lehigh  students  would  extend  to 
the  Lehigh  Christian  Association.  And 


though  it  may  not  be  popular  to  the 
point  of  being  without  enemies,  it  will 
be  respected  though  it  will  not  win  the 
entire  student  assembly  it  will  receive 
the  ardent  support  of  some,  and  that  is 
what  it  does  not  now  enjoy. 


A Lie  To  Be  Written  To  An  Ancient  Love 

By  MARVIN  SIDNEY  ’30 


It  is  funny 

That,  after  the  way  we  loved, 

You  should  be  married. 

Somehow,  I can’t  quite  picture  you. 
Who  were  so  wild  and  free,  who  threw 
your  arms  about  me. 

And  pressed  the  crystal  tears  against 
my  burning  face 
The  night  w'e  parted — somehow 
I can’t  quite  picture  you  wdth  him. 
After  the  days 
We  wandered  through 
The  ecstasies  of  northern  woods. 

And  Avatched  the  glory  of  one  and  thir- 
ty crimson  suns 
Slip  down 

Behind  the  lace  of  trees; 

After  the  nights 
We  sat  before  the  fire 
And  shrined  our  love  to  light  us  on  to 
fame! 

After  all  this, 

And  after  all  these  years  of  proud  re- 
membrance 

That  we  w^ere  free  to  love  and  strong 
enough  to  part. 

You’re  married. 

It’s  funny,  but  you  see, 

It’s  not  half  so  funny 

As  the  fact  that  I have  married 

Years  ago. 


ANSWERS:  UNIVERSITUS  LEHIGHENSIS 


1.  Tau  Beta  Pi  in  1885. 

2.  Christmas  Hall. 

3.  Chi  Phi  in  1872. 

4.  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  1885. 

5.  Yes,  for  two  years. 

6.  Cunningham. 

7.  Free  tuition  from  1871  to  1892. 

8.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

9.  1890,  :892,  1895-6-7,  1914,  1917,  1920,  1921. 

10.  Christmas  Hall,  Sayre  Observatory,  and  Packer  Hall. 

11.  Sydney  Brown,  Department  of  History. 

12.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

13.  A summary. 

14.  The  planting  of  young  trees  with  memorial  footstones 

on  the  drive  leading  from  the  Chemistry  Building 
to  the  Gymnasium. 

15.  1614. 

16.  Presidents  of  the  University. 

17.  “Fight  for  Lehigh’s  name.” 

i£.  The  land  in  Sayre  Park  used  for  scientific  cultiva- 
tion of  trees  and  shrubs. 

19.  “Homo  minister  et  interpres  natural”  which  means 

“Man  as  a teacher  and  interpreter  of  nature”. 

20.  John  Rawson  Smith,  Psi  Upsilon. 

21.  Coppee  Hall. 

22.  Dr.  Drinker. 

23.  Eugene  G.  Grace. 

2<.  Dean’s  Office,  Graduate  Manager,  Gymnasium,  Le- 
high Valley  and  P.  & R.  Station. 

25.  D Fools. 


ANSWERS:  MUNDUS  COLLEGENSIS 

1.  Princeton,  Harvard,  Yale  — Williams,  Wesleyan, 

Amherst. 

2.  Princeton,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard, 

Wesleyan,  Michigan,  Williams. 

3.  Penn  State. 

4.  Dartmouth,  Bates,  Wesleyan,  Johns  Hopkins. 

5.  72  — 2 from  two-thirds  of  the  states. 

6.  Three  years  at  400  pounds  per  year. 

7.  University  of  California. 

8.  Track  at  University  of  Pennsylvania,  football  at 

Illinois,  football  at  Carnegie  Tech.,  rowing  at 
Yale,  football  at  University  of  California,  football 
at  Cornell. 

9.  Harvard. 

10.  Kappa  Alpha  founded  in  1825. 

11.  At  a football  game  played  in  the  rain,  Wesleyan, 

the  home  team,  was  behind  by  several  scores  un- 
til Woodrow  Wilson,  an  instructor,  incited  the 
stands  to  cheer  together  by  standing  on  the  field 
waving  his  umbrella  with  the  result  that  Lehigh, 
the  visiting  team,  was  defeated. 

12.  Michigan,  Northwestern,  Ohio,  Purdue,  Wisconsin, 

Illinois,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Chicago. 

13.  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  Congregational. 

14.  Quaker,  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic. 

15.  University  in  Paris. 

16.  P.  M.  C.  and  Yale. 

17.  Columbia  University  has  33,750. 

18.  University  of  California— 15,000. 

19.  1361. 

20.  Harvard  $69,069,909,  and  Columbia  $59,484,980. 

21.  Rutgers  and  Princeton  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

22.  Harry  A.  Garfield  of  Williams. 

23.  Washington. 

24.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

25.  New  York  University. 
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Lehigh  L'niversitv  Offers  Four-Year 
Courses  in 

Products  Go. 

Makers 

Automobile  Cushion  Springs 
FURNITURE  SPRINGS 

Arts  and  Science 
Business  Administration 
Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Chemistry 

Engineering  Physics 
Industrial  Engineering 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
— 

C.  M.  Me  CONN,  DEAN 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

— 

C.  COLLINS  & SON 

Bricker's 

Real  Elstate  - Insurance 

GOLDEN  FLAKE 

BREAD 

Notary  Public  - Surety  Bonds 

BETHLEHEM  BAKING  CO. 

535  AVENUE  C 

313  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

• 

Established  1905  Estimates  Furnished 

KING  COAL  CO. 

F.  G.  LAZARUS 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Twentieth  Century 

STORAGE 

Moving  - Storing  - Packing 

We  Sell  the  Best  Coal  Mined 

Crating  - Shipping 

809  Linden  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Make  Your  Home  Comfortable 

BURN  OUR  COAL 

1 

Bell  703  Consolidated  2544 

212  Northampton  Ave.,  Bethlehem 

Bell  Phone  845 

MENNEGRAVING 

The  Newest  Engraving  and 
Embossing  Process 
for  Social  and  Business 
Announcements 

Save  50%  on  your  Engraving 

MAX’S  SMOKE  SHOP 

Where  You  Meet 
All  The  Boys 

The  Menne  Printery 
207  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

119  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

BETHLEHEM  (SO.  SIDE) 

• 

Manufacturers  Selling  Co. 

Consulting  Engineers 

United  Brooklyn  Corp. 

REAL  ESTATE 
INSURANCE 

MILL  EQUIPMENT 

CONSULT  US  ABOUT  YOUR 

Heating  and  Plumbing  Supplies 

INSURANCE 

We  will  see  that  you  are  fully  covered 
in  Safe  Companies  at  Proper  Rates 

HENRY  W.  DOEHRER 

Office  and  Warehouse: 

Secretary  and  Manager 

Cor.  Olden  and  Parker  Aves. 
Telephone  8286  TRENTON,  N.  J. 



70  Franklin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 


Bethlehem  Bankers’ 
Association 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


First  National  Bank 
E.  P.  Wilbur  Trust  Company 
Lehigh  Valley  National  Bank 
Bethlehem  National  Bank 
Bethlehem  Trust  Company 
Gosztonyi  Savings  and  Trust  Company 


OUtNLIN  pRINTtNG  CO 
BETHLEHEM.  P* 


